























For MONDAY, March 16, 1795. 





Account of the Great Prophet of Paddington-Street 3 
who profanely files himfelf the Nephew ‘of God. 


REAT political convulfions have always been either 
preceded or accompanicd by great moral revolutions, 
of which the factious of all countries avail themfclves, to in- 
gratiate their revolutionary fyftems with thofe clafles of fociety 
that lay moft open to feduétion and impofture. As a man of 
the name of Brothers, appears tobe feleéted to act a prominent 
part in thefe fcenes, we have been induced to communicate 
to our readers the following account of his printed prophecies, 
and the public conferences held at his houfe, No. 27, Padding 
ton-ftreet. 

Mr. Brothers introduces himfelf as a prophet, the friend of 
God, his own nephew, the chofen Chief of the Jews, and the 
Sovereign of the Univerfe. His daily and nightly apparitions 
amount to about 600, and in all and every one of them, God 
reveals to him, that within a fixed time, which is to begin the 
1{t of June, 1795, and to end in 1798, all Sovereigns {thall be 
{truck down and deftroyed for ever. 

Mr. Brothers, born at Newfoundland, is fent from the new, 
to overthrow the ancient world, At firft he was an officer in 
the navy, “« Confidering that voluntary fwearing, which he 
was obliged to comply with as a qualification to receive his 
pay, was unjuft, he requetted permiffion to receive it without 
it. The Earl of Chatham was fo good as to erafe, in his fa- 
vour, the word voluntary, from the form of fwearinge Bus 
VoL, XXV, 631. aU foon 
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foon after, Mr. Brothers requefted from the Admiralty, a 
difpenfing order, that he might receive his pay without taking 
any oath; but they would not grantit. As it was evident, 
tha at Be thers was out of his fenfes, he was fome time after 
taken toa work-houfe.” The very next night, God informed 
a in apparition, * That he would fhake the Englith Ad. 
ulty as a man would bread in a bafket.”” 

“ : B rothers having heard that a friend of his had his thip 
feized in the Wet Indies for an unde figned infringement of 
the navigation act, he wrote to the Earl of Chathain to pro- 
cure an indemnification for the poor man, but was_refufed, 

Therefore the Lord God told him at night, that he would 
molt truly enable him to indemnity bis friend, for he fhould be 
Prefident of the Council, and Chaacellor of the Exch ¢quer.” 

Brothers having for fome time been confined in Newgate, 
complains, ** that a imall penny loaf of bread was allowed 
him for wet whole day to live upon, ”” and Sate 28, t therefore 








fortably fituated i in ae as te needs +s a Solem 
and 1 Bob; lon, and would be deftroyed by tire and {word.” 

All thefe extravagant vifions were anterior to the prefent 
Erothers’s mind being revolutionarily exalted, he found 
If, of courte, in 1792, at the height of the French Ree 
lution fon he wrote feveral letters to the 

Ling, the Queen nj and h Mr, | Pitt, with a view of dilluading 
them from a wai againtt Fran ce becaufe this war would be 








carricd on againtt rig ghteous p c0j) ple, chofen to execute the pla 


which God had revealed to him. Since the beginning of 
hoflilities, brothers has written Ip le atl to the King 


iiters, to induce them to make peace, but his advice 


[ 
‘ 

as been flighted, and therefore the Kiag, the Queen, the 
1 F liniflt the Parliament, the town of 
sondon, and every kingdom of Europe, are to be devoted to 
unavoidable ruin. ‘This deftruction would have been delayed 
trom a regard to his prayers ; but as he has becn treated likea 
madman, and moreover Governinent perfiits in its perverfe 
intention of continuing the war, that univerf2l deftruction is 
ta begin on the aft of next June. At that period Mr. Bro- 
hers will be recognized as the Sovercign of the Univerfe, the 

icw of God, and the Chief and King of the Jews.— 
All the w idly powers are to bow before him, &c. &c. yet 
abella Wake, who ys ght him a three penny loaf every 
Monday when he was in Newgatc, fhall always have an 
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apartment in his palace, and a feat at his table.” 
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Mr. Brothers enjoys the greateft variety of vifions and ap- 
paritions. In 1792 he was transferred to Stockholm, where 
he had feveral conferences with the ghoft of the famous Swe- 
denborg, the chief of the Somnambulifis. He there faw through 
a window, a man walking round an empty elbow chair 5 and 
God told him, that this man fhould murder the King. He 
would have informed that Monarch of his impending affaffi- 
nation ; but knowing that the King of Sweden was to take 
upon himfelf the command of the armies deftined to a&t againft 
France, and that it was his intention to penetrate through 
Normandy, and to burn the French fcet at Breft, he aban- 
doned him to his fate. 

At the fame time the Emprefs of Ruffia would have been 
affaffinated, but for the prophet having been allowed by God 
to acquaint her withit. Her death is however only delayed ; 
and Mr. Brothers relates all the circumftances under which it 
is to happen. 

We forbear to enlarge any further on the vifions of the 
Prophet Brothers, and beg only leave to add, that he is daily 
vifited by ladies and gentlemen, who want to have their for 
tunes told ; by indigent French Emigrants, to whom he pro- 
mifes his protection through his intereft with God ; and by 
different defcriptions of people, w who delight in hearing, even 
from the mouth of a madina iN), U iwectives “againtt the prelent 
adminiftration, 


Curious Particulars of the Cuftoms and Manners of the 
Englifh in ancient Times. 


[From Mr. James Pettit Andrews’s Hiftory of England. ] 
(Concluded from Page 192.) 


MONG the Anglo-Normans, the fcience of medicine 

(as well as that of law) was monopolized by tre clergy. 

It could not be otherwife ; for with ecclefialtics only, in the 
early centuries, was the refidence of literature. 

In neither {cience did the monk excel, The fuccefiive 
deaths of a King of England, and a Duke of Auttria, each 
(as is faid) through the ignorance of their medical attendants 5 
and the perpetual compli its re(pecting difhonefty, bribery, and 
injuftice in the courts of law, too clearly witnefs that the 
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weight of three fciences was too great to be borne by one di- 
vifion (and that a narrow-fpirited and fanatic onc) of fociety. 

John of Salifbury feverely lathes in his Polycraticon, the pe- 
dantry, vanity and greedinefs of his medical contemporaries. 
Yet (he fays) he writes in fear; as he frequently is obliged to 
be under their care, worthlefs as they are. At length he takes 
courage ; “ Two maxims,” (he writes) ‘ they never vio- 
Jate ; not to regard the poor, and always to take money of the 
rich.” 

How juftly may the eighteenth century boaft that phyficians 
and furgeons now make as much intereft for permiffion to wait 
on the pooreft and moft miferable of their fellow-creatures, 
collected together in hofpitals, as for the moft fhewy attendance 
even on the perfon of the Sovereign ! 

When any fingular difeafe occurred, recourfe was frequently 
had in the early ages to Jew phyficians, who were fuppofed to 
have more knowledge and practical fuccefs than their Chriftian 
brethren in fcience. As the practice of phyfic was very pro- 
fitable, it tempted the monks to negleét their conventual duty 5 
infomuch, that it was found neceflary at the council of Tours, 
in 1163, to form a canon, in order to reftrain thefe avaricious 
ecclefiaitics from leaving their convent to act as phylicians 
during more than two months at one time.—Bulai Hift. Un. 
Parifienfis. 

In another branch of knowledge, and perhaps one more im 
mediately ufeful, that of agriculture, the prieft fucceeded bet- 
ter. The foreign monks brought many improvements in huf- 
bandry from Flanders, Normandy, &c. and with their own 
hands affifted in putting them in practice, The monk Gere 
vefe tells us, that Thomas a Becket condefcended to go with 
his clergy, and affift the neighbours in reaping their corn, and 
houfing theirhay ; and thefe clerical exertions were thought fo 
meritorious, that a decree in the Lateran council (A. D. 1179-) 
encourages every monk to become a farmer ; and holds out to 
him, while fo employed, immunity and proteétion. 

Sometimes the Baron became an. enterprifing farmer. 
Richard de Rulos, Chamberlain to the Firft William, drained 
bogs, inclofed commons, and (after building the fignificantly- 
named town of Deeping in Lincolnthire) changed the banks 
of the Welland from quagmires to gardens and orchards.— 
Henry from Ingulphus, 

The inftruments of hufbandry were (according to Mr. 
Strutt, whofe obfervations are made from contemporary draw- 
ings) fo near to thofe of the prefent age in point of form, that 
ally 
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any defcription of them would be totally unnecefiary, Come 
plete View, &ce 

The farmers of Scotland were apparently fome years behind 
their fouthern brethren in the ftudy of hufbandry ; and thofe 
of Wales are remarked by Giraldus Cambrenfis to have pre- 
pared their land for wheat in a different method from that ufed 
in England ; to have ufed a fickle which had two wooden han- 
dies; and to have made the driver of their ploughs walk back- 
ward, while guiding their horfes. 

The art of gardening had great improvement from the 
Normans ; particularly with refpect to the culture of the vine, 
which, according to W. of Malmfbury, had in his time ar 
rived at fuch perteCtion within the vale of Gloucefter, that a 
{weet and palatable wine ‘ little inferior to that of France,” 
was made there in abundance, 

The very neceflary art of making woollen cloth (introduced 
or at leaft highly improved in England by colonies of Flee 
mings) feems to have flourifhed more in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries than in thofe immediately fucceeding; this 
may be reafonably accounted for by the civil wars, which de- 
folated the ifland, and ruined every fpecies of commerce and 
manufaQure under Stephen, John, and Henry III. 

And here, in juftice to our fifter-ifland, we ought to bring 
forward the teftimony of an Italian poct and traveller, Fazio 
degli Uberti, who in his “ Dittamondi” thus records the 
ferges or fays of Ircland, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

6 Similimente paffamo in Irlanda, 
“ La qual fra nsie é degna di fama 
66 Per le nobile faie che ci manda.” 


IMITATED. 


& To Ireland then our fails we raife. 
¢ Ireland, which merits well our praife 
¢ By fending us its noble fays.” 


J. P, A. 
The diGionary Della Crufca {peaks of Trifh fays; and 


Madox and Rymer are not filent concerning ehe fiiezes, and 
other woollen manufactures of Ireland, in the time of Henry 
Ill. and Richard I]. Thefe circumftances give to the Irifh 
the priority of a fteady woollen manufacture, Tranfactions 
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If poetry did not flourifh in the eleventh and twelfth centus 
ries, it feems not to have failed for want of patronage. The 
Saxon Matilda, Queen to Henry Beauclerc, was, as we are 
told by W. of Malmfbury, a generous and even profufe pro- 
tectrefs of poets. Longchamp, the favourite minifter of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, kept many bards in his pay, (2s Bene 
di&t the Abbot writes) and even allured minftrels from France 
to enliven the ftreets of London by their fongs ; and Richard 
himfelf was the moft liberal of patrons to poets, minftrels, &c. 
The works, however, which met fuch encouragement from 
people of rank, were probably compofed in the Norman or 
French languages. 

Mufic (like her fifter poetry) was much cherifhed by the 
firft Anglo-Normans, and the minftrels in particular were fo 
much favoured, that the Saxon Matilda is faid by W. of 
Malmfbury to have expended her treafures upon them, and 
even to have oppreffed her tenants in order to raife fums of 
money toreward them. But it was church-mufic which was 
moft iteadily attendedto. The great advantages attendant on 
the difcoveries of Guido Aretin, (which made the fcience 
comparatively eafy) were for fome time appropriated folely to 
facred ufes; and the frequent intercourfe between the Englith 
prelates and the papal metropolis, occafioned every improve- 
ment to be eafily tranfplanted from Italy to Britain. Accord- 
ingly the enervate graces of Italy had made fuch progrefs in 
little more than an hundred years, that John of Salifbury ftyles 
the Englifh mufic of his day, “ effeminate ;” and fays that 
« it has debafed the dignity, and ftained the purity of religious 
worfhip.” 

We know little of this ingenious monk, Guido Aretin, ex 
cept that he was a native of Arezzoin Italy. Eventhe labo- 
rious Bayle can tell us nothing of his hiftory. He only denies 
his having written againft the arch-heretic Berengarius. “The 
difcovery was furely great, and the good prieft had at leaft an 
adequate idea of its confequence ; for, ina letter to the Pope, 
he not only affirms that one year’s attention to the fcience of 
mufic will now equal the proficiency gained before by ten 
years labour, which is probably true enoughs but he alfo iati- 
mates his perfuafion that “ by this happy thought (infpired as 
he believes from Heaven) ‘ he had atoned for all his fins, and 
decured the falvation of his foul.””—Baronius. 

Sculpture, under the extenfive protection of fuperftition, 
fourilhed in the ages we now examine, The patron faint at 
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leaft adorned every church; and in the cathedral and conven- 
tual edifices images abounded. 

Painting, although the accurate Vertue cannot trace it fo 
high, was much ufed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to 
decorate churches, by the Ang slo-Normans; the monk Ger- 
vefe celebrates the beautiful paintings in the cathedral of Can- 
terbury, buile by Archbifhop Lanfranc, in the cleventh cen 
tury; and Stubbs praifes the pictured ornaments in the church 
of St. John at Beverly, which were of a ftill earlier date. 

Petcr of Blois fatirically lafhes the Barons of his age (that 
of Henry If.) for caufing both their fhields and faddles to be 
paint ted with beautiful reprefe entations of combats, that they 
might fatiate their eyes with the projpe&t of what they were 
too daftardly to engage in. 

The illumination of books was a branch of miniature-paint- 
ing much followed by the monks; and with great fuccefs. 
The materials which thefe holy artifts employed, were fo durae 
ble, that their miffals ftill dazzle our eyes with the brightnefS 
of their colour, and the f{plendour of their gilding. 

Stoac, toward the clofe of the eleventh century came into 
ufe in large buildings; and glafs was not uncommon in. prie 
vate houfes, although looked on as a luxury.—Anderfone 

In 1087, Se. Mary’ s church in Cheapfide, was built on ftone 
arches, whence its epithet ** Le Bow or de Arcubus. Ibid. 

The ftone bridge w bich Queen Matilda built at Stratford in 
Effex _* near the fame peri »d, gave »alfo the name of * ial Bow’ 
tothe place. Thefe are teitimonies of the fcarcity of ftone- 
arches in the ¢ cay nth agee—Lbid. 

{n 1175, one Coleman, a ahs began to build Londons 
bridge of or ne, in confequence of an order made by the 
Kinz and Council . Itwas about 33 years ere finifhed, and 
the courfe of the Thames was changed during that time, bya 
treach (pro rab ly th iat made by Canute) from Batterfea to Row 
therhithe.— 


> Suri . ~Ye 





Some few citizens had then houfes of ftone. 

St. Paul’s, in London, vec been coniumed by fire was 
re-built in 1157, and the following year, on arches of {lone 5 
® a wondertul work,” fay the authors of the day. But al- 
thouch the workmen employed in the bufinefs -were from 
France, and the materials from Normandy, yet even the city 
of Paris, could noi, at this period, boait of any pavement in her 
ftreets. 

The few remains that we have of caftles, &c. built before 
tie thirteenth Century, appear ten 1g and heavy, with very lite 
tle 
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tle gracefulnefs. But the era approached when the folemn and 
affecting Gothic ftyle was to fhine out and throw a ftrong 
fhade on the folid Saxon and the uncouth Britifh, under the 
patronage of the tafteful though weak Henry III. and of his 
glorious offspring, Edward I. 

The commerce of England, which had not been contempti- 
ble even during the ravages of her various fpoilers, began in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries to increafe with fome ra- 
pidity. Befide London, (whofe opulent traders were ftyled 
« Barons,” and fome of whofe ftreets were exclufively tee 
nanted by the moft rich Jews of Europe) York, Briftol, Can- 
terbury, Exeter, and many other towns (low as their inhabi- 
tants were rated in the Doomfday-book) grew rich and re- 
fpe&table by their attention to trade and navigation —W, of 
Malm{fb. Stow. 

A privilege alfo enjoyed by the merchants of the Cinquc- 
ports, in Kent and Suffex, whofe reprefentatives are ftill ftyled 
“ Barons.” Thefe towns were bound (in confideration of 
confiderable immunities) to fupply the government of England 
with 57 fhips at 40 days notice; and to pay their crews 
during 15 days.—Lib, Rub. Scacc. 

It is painful to relate, tnat for fome years after the Norman 
invafion, flaves continued to Compofe a part of the exports 
from England to foreign parts, and particularly to Ireland, not- 
withftanding the decree iflucd by the great council fitting in 
1102, at St. Peter’s, Weftminfter, againtt this odious trafic.— 
Eaclmer. Hift. Nover. 

More laudable exports were horfes, wool, leather, cloth, 
corn, lead, and tin. ‘The imports were wines, gold and pre- 
cious ftones, filk and tapeftry, drugs and fpices, furs, materials 
for dying, and fome corn. 

The horfes of England were always valuable. A Baron 
named Amphitill Till agreed to pay to the exorbitant John for 
his ranfom ten horfes, each worth 30 marks, nearly equivalent 
to 300]. of modern money.—Rym. Feed. apud Henry. 

Moft of the cathedral and abbey-churches and many palaces 
and public buildings in France and other diftri€s on the con 
tinent, are faid to have been covered with the lead of England. 
—Hift. Literaire de la France. 

Sv important did the regulation of their wines appear to the 
Anglo-Normans, that a jury was appointed in each city, 
borough, &c. to examine the merit and fettle the value of this 
enticing pee c1°% and by this means, (fays the conteme- 
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porary Hoveden) “ the land was filled with drink and drunks 
ards” —Ano. Reg. Joh. 

Spices were favourite ingredients in the meat, the drink, and 
the. medicines of our anceftors. “ The Sabzans” (fays 
Fitz-Stephen) “ import to London their frankincenfe and 
other fpices ; and from the rich country about Babylon they 
bring oil of palms.” 

The only manufaéture of any confequence which England 
poflefled about this time, was that of wool, which fhe owed 
to the fage and foftering hand of the intuitive Third Edward, 
In fpite of the brutal difguft of his abfurd fubjects, that refo- 
lute Prince, by bringing many Flemifh and other foreign ar 
tifts to fettle in the ifland, opened the fluice to a torrent of 
profperous wealih, which in the fpace of more than four cen- 
turics has continued to fertilize our land. 





GENERAL REVIEW of EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
For FEBRUARY, 1795. 


N our Entertainer for February 9, page 109, we in part 
made outa bricf fMetch of the year 1794. Having taken 

a general view of the grand confederation againit France, we 
proceeded to a furvey of the particular members of which it 
was compofed ; their interefts, paffions, views, and natural 
refources. In this courfe -we travelled over our own country, 
Great Britain, which was to be confidered as the chief 
of the confederates ; and now we proceed to Germany. In 
this country, before the French revolution the moft military 
in Europe, the only powers that feemed inclined to profecute 
the war at all hazards and expence, were the Emperor, who 
pledged his revenues, under the fan&tion of the public offices 
and laws, and the good faith of the Houfe of Auftria, never 
yet broken, for a loan, on the moft advantageous terms to the 
lenders, of fix millions flerling ; the Elector of Hanover 3; the 
Duke of Brunfwick; and the Prince of Hefle. The King 
of Pruffia, though fubfidifed by Great Britain with more than 
two millions fterling, deferted the confederacy; whether from 
a jezloufy and natural hoftility to the Houfe of Auttria, or a 
thare, as is fufpected, in the plunder of France ; or from what- 
Cver motive ; but certainly it was equally inconfiftent with 
found policy and a love of glory, to abandon the allics and his 
kindred Houfe of Orange; to refign his army to inaction, 
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floth, and the influence of his own enervating example ; to 
undermine the opinion entertained by his own people, and by 
other nations, of the honour, and policy, and power of Pruffia, 
aad to expofe his fcattered territories, unprotected by military 
habits and political vigilance, to the attacks of martial and 
ambitious neighbours. The other powers of Germany, and 
particularly the ecclefiaftical ftates, the Elector Palatine, and 
other Princes and towns, from vicinity to the Rhine moft 
expofed to the horrors of war, manifefted an anxious wifh for 
peace; though all Germany agreed in the neceflity of the moft 
vigorous warlike preparations. ‘Thefe, however, as all hif- 
tory proves, fuffer unavoidable relaxation when the minds of 
Princes are fixed on plans of peace; efpecially where dif- 
cordant views naturally prevent or interrupt unity of defign, 
and conftancy of action. ,. 

The principal fcene of the war was Flanders, and, in genee 
sal, the Auftrian Netherlands, That country, fince the im- 
politic difmantlements of the Emperor Jofephy was unpro- 
vided with places of ftrength. Hence the operations of war 
confifted almoft entirely in battles. ‘The Sambre,as the war be- 
came hotter and hotter, eafily crofled and recroffed, was tinged 
almoft daily with the blood of the flain, The difciplined 
bravery of the Germans, and the noble agdour of the Englith, 
never overpowered by equal numbers*, availed not in oppo- 
fition to the frantic fury, and vaft numbers of the French, 
who, finding refources in thefe for reiterated attacks, and op- 
poling, as in a fiege, indefinite to definite numbers, reduced 
victory, fo near their own frontiers, to a certainty. 

Pafling the Meufe and the Rhine, they carried war and vice 
tory into the Seven United Provinces, The defile of the Greb, 
in the province of Utrecht, by which the French penetrated 
into Holland, prefented to the Batavians a Thermopylae ; but 
there was not to be found a Leonidas. The Stadtholder, the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange, fome of the ancient nobility, 
and a few military as well as civil officers, did all in their 
power to animate their countrymen to refiftance. But the 
eathufiafin of William III. of England, who, menaced by the 
numerous armies of Louis XIV. faid, that he would difpute 
every inch of the land, and then die in the laft ditch—the en- 
thufiafm of William III. would, perhaps, have been infufs 
ficient to aroufe the Dutch from their lethargic indifference to 
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the public weal, and rekindle that amor patria, the great genius 
and guardian angel of oppreffed kingdoms and ftates, for 
which there is no fubftitute. The Auftrians and the Englifh, 
with the other foreign troops, retreated before the incumbent 
mafs of the enemy; the Dutch themfelves alone, could ops 
pofe mafs to mals; alone effect their own falvation. But few 
cared for the public: All were intent on their private con- 
cerns, and, according to their prejudices or predilections, their 
hopes or their fears, confulted their individual intereft. The 
French party, whofe confidence in the fair promifes of the in- 
vaders was in proportion ty their antipathy to the Stadtholder, 
and the fmart fenfibility with which they recollected the 
Pruffian invafion under the Duke of Brunfwick, affected to re 
joice, and were indeed, perhaps, ftupid enough to rejoice fin- 
cerely at the approach of the enemy. Many of the Orange partys 
with their wealth, left the country. The Stadtholder himfelf, 
every patriotic exertion being made in vain, came with his 
family, arid forne of his moft intimate friends, into England, 

Thus have we feen the origin, progrefs, and termination, of 
the famous Dutch Commonwealth, whofe hiftory abundantly 
vetifies its motto, Concordia res parvee crefcunt, difcordia maxi« 
ma dilabuntur. ‘This political drama, occupying the {pace of 
250 years, prefles on the leaft attentive mind the moft impor- 
tant reflections. 

Firft. No ftate, merely commercial, can long preferve its 
political independence. When the military fpirit, with an at- 
tachment to the foil, departs from a nation, and each indivi 
dual appreciates all things by the ftandard of lols and gain, 
then it depends for protection on foreign armies ; that is, it 
has only a choice of mafters. ‘The Dutch had an option of 
German matters, Englifh mafters, and French mafters 5 and 
they have chofen the latter. 

Second. Although money, in thefe times of extended in= 
tercourfe, and military inftrumentality and preparation, be pro- 
verbially called the finews of war, it is evident that there are 
other circumftances of much more confequence, in war ona 
mighty fcale, than even money. The Dutch nation is much 
more numerous now, and infinitely more wealthy, than they 
were in the end of the fixteenth, and the beginning of the fe- 
venteenth century—when they defied the armies of Spain 
and Auftria collected on their frontiers in the Netherlands, the 
hereditary dominions of the Houfe of Auftria, the great en- 
terpot of commerce, and by natural fertility, as well as the 
ftate of the arts, and the pofleffion of the Schelde, fingularly 
2i3 adapted 
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adapted for the conftruftion of magazines and arfenals.— 
There was a people, more congenial with the Batavians than 
wiih the French, interpofed between the French and that peo- 
ple—and the embouchure of the Schelde was actually in their 
poflefion. The Auftrians and Spaniards, then, in poffeffion 
of the Ten Catholic Provinces of the Netherlands, were ene- 
mies at leaft as formidable tothe Dutch of former tines, poor 
and cpprefied, as the French were to them in the courfe of 
the prefent war, when the moft powerful nations of Europe 
were confederated, with the Hollanders, againft this numerous 
people. But how different the refult of their different fitua- 
tions ? Virtus preflantior auro—Wealth is not fo much the 
cavfe as the effect of excrtion. 

In Spain, with Portugal, a kind of appendage to that great 
kingdom, there was in 1794, as in 1793, on the fubjedt of 
the war, great divifionss The Duke d’Aranda, with the ge- 
nerality of the merchants and middling clafs of the people, 
were decidedly for peace and neutrality. The court, the 
noblefle, the clergy and all at their devotion, were for war.— 
This party, by far the ftrongeft, under a defpotic government 
and clerical inquifition, prevailed. “The Duke d’Aranda was 
banifhed from Court. The Duke d’Alcudya carried on the 
war — as much vigeur as it was poflible for him to exert in 
adeclining empire. The French arms made rapid progrefs in 
both Navarre and Catalonia. As of valour were not want- 
ing on the part of the Spaniards; nor the moft generous facri- 
fices, in the public caufe, by the King, the nobility, and the 
chief of the Gi. 3ut it was found impoffible to raife the 
people in a mafs, or to revive that noble ferté and military 
pride that difting uifhed the Spaniards before the convulfions 
and difmemberments of the Spanifh empire in the reign of 
Philip IV. that were foon followed by the peace of Wett- 
phalia, when the military genius of Spain went to fleep, 

That the military fpirit isy however, capable of being Ice 

vived, even in an indolent and luxurious country, feemcd to be 
pr rowed in 1794, in Jta/y, where not a little courage was dif- 
played, on fiundey occafions, by the Picdmontefe and the Core 
ficans; and very vigorous preparations for defence were made 
not only by the Neap politans, but even by the Ro mans. It is 
not probable that fo enlightened a nation as the French will 
ever entertain (erious thou; shts of maintaining conqucfts be- 
yond the Pyrenees, the Alps, or the Rhine. ‘The Gauls in 
ancient, and the French in moderna tim es) m ade irruptions and 
conquefis in Italy; but the ey were forced to retreat, or to yield 
to 
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to the preponderating influence and power of the native powers 
of Italy. 

Poland, a country where the moderation of the people 
formed a contraft with the atrocities of France, and had fhaped 
a courfe worthy of the dignity, and not injurious to the caufe 
of freedom, abandoned, to appearance, by Heaven and earth, 
fuffered entire difmemberment and partition. The amiable, 
the philofophic, and patriotic Staniflaus, wearing for fome 
time the enfigns of royalty in fetters, poflefled a nominal 
{way over Warfaw and a few adjoining diftritts—but early 
in 1795 was fummoned by the Emprefs of Ruflia, who now 
in fact reigns in the capital of Poland, to repair to Grodno. 

The Turks, in the courle of 1794, manifefted fome fymp-= 
toms of activity, in fending an ambaflador to the court of 
London, in the introdution into Conftantinople of certain im- 
provements in the arts, and in fome fteps preparatory for war 
and extenfion of commerce. If Great Britain had not been 
cramped by her alliance with the Auftrians and Pruffians, the 
Turks would no doubt have feized an inviting opportunity of 
ftriking a blow at her powerful and injurious neighbours, even 
before the year now under review. They would provably 
have joined the Poles had the conteft between that people an 
their enemies been contined much longer. 

The Emprefs of Rujfia, whofe averfion to the French Repub- 
lic was exprefled only in words, improved the juncture of the 
times, when the weit of Europe was involved in war,to exe 
tend her {way ftill farther over the kingdom of Poland. 

Sweden, Denmark, and America, preferved neutrality, and 
flourifhed greatly in commerce. Some difputes between 
America and Great Britain terminated, as difputes fometimes 
do between both individuals and nations of men, in drawing 
the ties of friendthip and intimacy cloier than before their 
commencement. ‘They entered into a treaty of amity, navi- 
gation, and commerce. 

The Daues and the Swedes, treading in the very footfteps 
of the Dutch, in the midft of war among their neighbours, 
obferve a neutrality, loofing fight of political confequences in 
the eager purfuit of gain by commerce. But if the military 
fpirit of Denmark and Sweden were to be fwallowed up, as in 
Holland, by that of commerce, their fortune and fate it would 
not be difficule to anticipate.—It is not probable, however, 
that the Empreis of Ruffia can long behold the extenfion of 
the French power Eaftward, even beyond the Rhine, withe 
gut oppoling it, Some late appearances and expreflions of 

that 
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that great Princefs feem to indicate an intention of bringing, 
at laft, the mighty force of Ruffia into a€tion againf the 
French Republic. This would be one of the greateft curfes 
that could poffibly fall on mankind. For, without changing 
the deftiny of France, it would only prolong and increafe the 
miferies of Europe. It would reanimate the efforts of the 
confederates, and unhappily deftroy that tendency to peace 
which is apparent now in France, as well as amongft her 
neighbours.—T hefe particulars, our readers will eafily obferve, 
carry our retrofpect beyond 1794, down to the months of 
January and February in the prefent year.—The interference 
of the Emprefs we fhould {uppofe, is the only ray of hope that 
now remains to the confederates and French monarchifts. If 
no fuch interference take place, it only remains for the powers 
of Europe to enter into a general confederation to aét on the 
defenfive againft the French, as they formerly did againft the 
Turks. Few are the men, we prefume, that now believe it 
poflible to reftore monarchy in France, or to dictate to the ree 
public any arrangement of interior policy by force of arms. 
The game, though not perhaps up, is in fact hopelefs. And 
now; on a general review of it, whatever may be thought on 
the fubje& of its neceffity, we cannot but think that ithas been 
weakly condu&ted on the part of the allies, as well as unfuce 
ecfsful; on the part of the French conduéted with equal abi- 
lity and fuccefs, ‘Theallies have attempted to drag their heavy 
waggons over precipices, and along narrow defiles new and 
impracticable. The French, from the heights of general 
theory, have feized and improved fleeting conjunctures, and 
controlled particular accidents by a fyftem that fuppofed, and 
involved, or comprchended therm. Finance and taxes are not 
the only things to be attended to inconducting military ope- 
sations. All the events of the prefent war prove, that great 
defigns are not to be circumfcribed or regulated by the little 
rules of vulgar calcuiation. 

What is moft diftrefsful and humiliating in the whole of this 
retrofpect is, that the friendfhip and aid of the confederates has 
been fatal to all whom they induced or compelled to accept 
them: Tothe Touloneie, to the Royal Family of France, to 
the Stadtholder ! ! 

Int the midft of fo mary events we muft confine out atten= 
tion, for the prefent, to what is moft interefling to ourfelves ; 
intending, at the fame time, to caft back a glance to the prin- 
cipal of thofe, when we may view them, to a certain extent, in 
their confequcnces. The moit important bufinefs that has 
pafled 
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fledin Parliament, fince its laft meeting, is the motion made 
by the Duke of Becford in the Houfe of Peers, and by Mr. 
Grey and Mr. Wilberforce in the Houfe of Commons, for the 
purpofe of thewing that we do not adhere to the mad gafco- 
nades of Mr. Pitt, but are willing to make peace on reafonable 
terms. The firft of thofe motions has been followed by the 
happieft effeds in France. Great numbers of French officers, 
with their national franknefs, have faid to Engiithmen, * We 
fee, from your parliamentary debates, that you are tired of 
the war; fo are we: We hope there will foon be peace.””— 
We fhall only add our hearty wifh, that it may be {peedy and 


permanent. 








Monthly Agricultural Report for February. 


HE froft having continued, with little intermiffion, has 

further retarded the progrefs of hufbandry, at this ad- 
vanced feafon, On tender foils, in many of our diltriGts, ad 
vantage was taken of the few days open weather to get in 
fome beans, both dipped and broad-caft, but the general breadth 
of lands intended for this courfe were, and ftill remain, in too 
wet a ftate for any fowing.—The young wheats appear va- 
rioufly affected by the rigorous change of the winter. The 
plants early ploughed in, look healthy, and will eventually be 
benefitted by. the frofts, fevere as they have proved; but ia 
thofe latter fown and harrowed in, much of the ftock has pe= 
tifhed, and that which remains is at prefent weak and unhcale 
thy. The wheat lands that were fo long under water and icey 
froin the fudden floods, do not appear to have received any ma- 
teri] injury, where, from good water furrowing, they drained 
quickly after the thaws; the cool weather fucceeding was 
much in theie favour. “The accounts from all the fenny parts 
of Cambridgethire, Liocolnfhire, Huntingdonfhire, are de 
plorable, not only as to their ftate of winter crops, but in the 
probable lois of the {pring corn feafon, from the {till deluged 
ftate of their beft oat lands. ‘Their lofs of live and dead 
ftock has likewile been very great. 

The great quantity of wheat now on board coafting vefiels, 
under embargo, in the different ports of the kingdons, is the 
fatal confequence of a defective mealurc, that fhould be ime 
mediately remedied, or the little good bread corn we have in 
the kingdom will fatally be made lefs. Barleys are fill {carcey 
and the means takcu by the London brewers to lower, has 

coniidcrably 
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confiderably enhanced their price, malt being now up to Sos, 
per quarter. Hops are rifing upon them in fome meature, 
from the fame caule ; though the uncultivated {tate of the Farn- 
ham and Kentifh grounds has, no doubt, had its effect on the 
market. 

The Board of Agriculture, inftead of propofing the culti- 
vation of potatces, which no farmer will venture to grow, un- 
der the prefent monopoly of the London market, fhould re- 
commend the fowing of {pring wheat on that large breadth of 
wheat land which could not be got in from the continued 
wetnels of the autumn; the farmers and the country would 
thus receive a mutual benefit ; for the rapid vegetation will, 
no doubt, prove highly favourable toa {pring wheat fyftem. 

The lambing feafon has proved unfavourable in Wiltfhire, 
the South Downs, and Norfolk, from the extreme fearcity of 
green food, fo that more ewes have deferted their lambs, for 
want of milk, than the oldeft fhepherds remember before. 

The turnips have rotted fo faft in the wet thaws, as to turn 


out of little ufe to itock ; hence the great quantities at this time’ 


of half-fed beafts and fheep at Smithfield, and the probable 
fcarcity of all kinds of meat in May and June. 

The young clovers have flood the winter better than was 
expected. ‘The winter tares and rye are generally thin, from 
being feverely eaten by the worm, when planting. Clover- 
feed is rifing in price; hay is likewife getting up daily. 

Good Mutton, beef, veal, and pork are not only very dear, 
but difficult to be procured. Some droves of Jean Scots are 
brought into Norfolk, the prices of which are kept down by the 
want of keep. The fpring mart on Epping Foreft alfo begins 
to fill with Herefordfhire, South Wales, and Irifh beafts, but 
few graziers have yet ventured to look at them. 





REFLECTIONS. 
OTWITHSTANDING the difference cf eftate and 


quality among men, there is fuch a general mixture of 
good and evil, that, in the main, happineis is pretty equally 
diftributed in the world. The rich are as often unhappy 2s 
the poor, as repletion is more dangerous than appetite. 
Secrecy has all the prudence, and none of the vices either 
of fimulation, or diffimulation. 
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The following Epitaph for Sir William Fones was writ 
ten by himfelf. 


Here was depofited 
The Mortal! Part of a Man 
Who feared Gop, but not Death; 
And maintained Independence, 
But fought not Riches; 
Who thought none below him 
But the Bafe and Unjuft ; 
None above him but the Wife and Virtuous ; 
Who lov’d his Parents, Kindred, Friends, and Country. 
And, having devoted his Life to their Service, and the Im- 
provement of his mind, refigned it calmly; giving Glory to 
his Creator, wifhing Peace on Earth, and with good-will to 
all his Creatures, on the -—— day of ——-——-, in the year of 
our Blefled Redeemer, 





- eS a 


Anfwer, by Hermes, to U.’s Queftion, inferted September 1. 


HE fecond number is printed wrong; it fhould be a q, 
inftead of 2, in the fifth decimal place. 

Find the greateft common divifor of the fymbolic fides of 
the equations which is x’, and that of the numeral fides = 
70688, which not being a fquare number, I make nx*= 
70688, or x*=70688—n, where n is to be aflumed till the 
quotient is a fquare, and the roots of it (whole numbers and 
decimals) to be tried for x in the given equations. Now the 
only digits that quote fquare numbers are 2 and 8, the quotient 
being 35344 and 8836, and the various roots, 188, 18.8, 1.88, 
945 9-4, and .94, but 9.4 is the one that fuccecds y being then 
=7, which two numbers anfwer the queftion. 

But as the above method is applicable but in particular cafes 
only, the following method of approximation is fubjoined : 





From the fecond equation y? =b—x'--x? =b+-x7—1 +x? 
fo 1+x* may be neglected, and the other being equated 
with the value of y3inthe firft equation, and v. made =x? i¢ 


may be made to ftand thus, v* a—v, one half =b, or v. 

—J 

a—v one-fourth =b one-half, and then by help of theor, 2 or 5 
VoL. ave 631. v3 K in 
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in page 174 of Simpfon’s Algebra the value of v may be 
found to any degree of accuracy, and thence x and y will alfo 
become known, 





Anfuer, by R. F. of Gorran, to F. Bulgin’s Rebus, inferted 
December 1. 


HE inititials when I once had found, 
A PROBE they clearly did expound. 


*+* We have received the like anfwer from Tyro, of 
Totnes; T. Geach, of Wadebridge; J. White, and John 
Turner, of Langport; N. Coles, and W. Hawkins, of Cree 
diton; P. Hoare, of Stoke Climfland; and William Brewer, 
of Taunton, 





4n ANAGRAM, by Furze Stub, of Long More. 


PS ENIQUS youths, that with to thine 
In Goadby’s pleafing page, 
A word felect, and it define, 
What ought to grace each fage. 
Tranipofe the fame, four words you'll have, 
In Englith language true ; 
A liquor, colour, fruit, we fave, 
With a conjunétion too. 





4 REBUS, by NM. Haly, of Boconnoc. 


Aleten firft I pray you find, 
That with old England was combin’d ; 
A Britifh Admiral next unfold, 
Who on the feas fought well and bold; 
A Queen that reign’d of high renown; 
Likewife you’ll adda Berkthire town; 
A fruit, ye gents, that’s often feen 
On hedges, banks, and meadows green ; 
A beaft that runs both fwift and clear ; 
An Heathen god now make appear 3 
Go fearch around, and then explain 
A root that decks our native plain : 
The initials join’d, and right feleed, 
A bird, kind Sirs, will be detected. 
POETRY. 
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Onthe much lamented Death of Charles Critchill, Funior, who 


died April 10,1794, aged 24. Years. 


E dies! cropp’d in the midft of youthful bloom, 
And all his glory laid within the tomb ; 

For whatis man in all his boaited pride, 

Whom ficknefs mocks, and death itfelf derides? 
Like fome gay flow’ret pleafing to our view, 

On whom we gaze, admire its beauties too ; 

But e’er our eyes behold the fetting fun, 

Its beauties faded, and its colour gone. 

Such was our friend buta few months ago, 

Health {mil’d, and fhone confpicuous on his brow 
Ye gay confide not in your ftrength or parts, 

Death, fubtle miner! works by fecret arts; 

On fome he deals an inttantaneous blow, 

His arrow dipp’d in poifon* proves more flow, 

But quick or flow we ali muft feel his dart, 

His deadly venom rankling thro’ each partg 

Shortly weall muft be what we deplore, 

Our names, like our dear friend’s, be known no more 
On earth-till the archangel’s trumpet found, 

To wake the nations underneath the ground ; 

Then ev’ry atom, tho’ in tempetts toft, 

Amidf the wide expanfe fhall ne’er be loft ; 
But ev’ry joint poffefs its proper place, 
And foul and body join in clofe embrace ; 

And re-united at God’s bar appear, 

And from his mouth their final fencence hear, 
May we at that dread hour our dear friend meet, 
Crown’d with falvation, and with blifs complete ! 
With him partake of -never-ending joy, 
Where fickvefs ne’er can come, or death deftroy ! 


Sydling. 


* He died of a confumption. 








W 4.4. ; F.. Ame 


[From the Looker-on, a periodical Paper, written by the Rey. 
Mr. Robarts, under the aflumed Name of Simon Olive-branch.] 


TERN Winter. though thy ragged reign 
Chiils the pale bofom of the plain, 
And in deep fighs thy hollow blaft, 
‘Tells me the happy hours are paft ’ 
That faw meek Spring her bloffoms rear, 
And Icad along the infant year; 


Thy 
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Oxford, 





Thy thickening glooms, and leaflef tree, 
Have charms for Emma and for me. 

And though the light-wing’d breeze no more, 
Watts the rich fweets of Summer’s ftore, 
Though Autumn’s fcene no more beguiles, 
My cot is warm, and Emma {miles. 
Then Winter, come! thy ftorms and rain 
Beat on this happy roof in vain. 

The fhivering blaft, and leafiefs tree, 
Have charms for Emma and for me. 
‘Then what avail thy wind and florm, 
That Nature’s withering face deform, 

If Fancy’s brifk and fportive lay, 

Awake to Pleafure’s willing {way ; 

If the quick jeft, and lively fong, 

Bid the flow night move blithe along ? 
Forthen thy glooms, and leaflefs tree, 
Have charms for Emma and for me. 


Thus, when the bloom of youth is dead, 
And Fancy’s frolic hours are fled, 
Tranquil, and free from paffion’s rage, 
T’ll meet the hoary froit of age. 

Then, Winter, come, thefe bieflings bring ; 
I figh not for the gaudy {pring : 

So thall thy glooms, and leafleis tree, 

Have charms for Emma and for mee 


EPITAPH on MARIAN. 


Tork frail Marian! thy untimely tomb; 
Blaited, fair flower! by Vice’s poifonous breath ; 
1 weep thy fhatter’d frame, thy vanith’d bloom, 

But moitthe horrors of thy maniack death! 
Sweet as the fainted kifs thy infant {mile, 

And chafte as fifter-love thy virgin years ; 
Till Henry won thy heart, with ferpent guile, 

*Til) thou believ’dft, fond maid, his {pecious tears. 
Henry, whom nature grac’d with lovely form, 

But, ah! fhe gave him nota beauteous mind ! 
Thus the foul demon of the northern ftorm 

Hides his black vifage in the fummer-wind. 
Henry it was: Who now, with fiend-like tongue, 

Taunts the fall’n virtue, that himfelf o’erthrew ; 
Mocks thedeepfighs he from thy bofom wrung, 

And vows, which Love and Virtue truft as true. 
But, Love’s fad victim! though, at death’s dread hour, 
Thy confcious breait was burit with guilty fighs, 
—_ madnefs chain’d repentant Keafon's power, 

Still to juft Heaven fhall Virtue’s prayer arile; 
And thy remorfe, though in mix’d frenzy fhown, 
Shall plead for mercy at God’s equal throne. 


ORSON. 
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